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BOMBAY 

1. GENERAL FEATURES. 

' ThoTiosidoncy of Bombay, including Sind, has an area of 187,000 
squay nilos and a population of 26*8 millions. The British districts 
alone Mtain an area of 124,000 sqnare miles and a total population of 
19'? Unions. The i)rcsidoncy is thus somewhat bigger tlinn Great 
BriWAi and Ireland combined. It has a coosl. line of 1,634 miles on the 
‘west, and jt extends from Baluchistan in tho north to Madras in the 
south and is bounded on tho east by tho Nizam’s Dominions, tho Central 
Pro^nneos and tho Central India States. 

Tho presidency covers 14 degrees of latitude from 14“ to 28“ north and 
cxliibits considerable variations both as regards climato and physical 
features. E.vcluding Sind (which is dealt with separately) tho presidency 
may bo divir](cd 44Uto four divisions, Gujarat, Deccan, Eamatak 
and Konkan. 

Tho uorthom soctiou, Gujarat, stands slightly above son level and has 
a fertile soil and a dense population. It is sometimes called tlio Garden 
of India. It is watered by several rivers, tho most important of which 
arc tho Narbada, tho Tnpti. and the Sabarinati, Tho northern part 
comprising Ahmodabad and Kaira forms part of tho great alluvial plains 
of northern aud central India. Tho soil hero is form^ from gnoissic and 
motamorphic rocks and is alluvini and deep. It varies from drift sand 
in tho north to fertile loam in parts of Eaira. Tho southern Gujarat 
tract Ls also essentially alluvial. Tho alluvium is deep and ]m.<i all tho 
charnoteristics of black cotton soil. Tho Fanoli Mahals tract diSors from 
anything found elsewhere in the presidency. It is an undulating area 
in which tho soil is shallow in the higher lands, while tho low lying 
rons are comflosed of deep rich loom. 

In tho centre of tho presidency is the Deccan plateau with an avorsigo 
.titudo of 2,000 foot comprising three dilloront typos of country. Of 
these, Khandosh is akin to tho plains of tho Central Provinces and 
contains rich fields of black cotton soil growing excellent cotton ond 
wheat. It is a richer tract than tho rest of tho Doroan. Tho -westom 
hills aro covered with jungle, ratwldcb small hamlets are established 
whetovor tho soil is cullivablo. v. ^ tho cn.stof these lies tho main 
■plateau traversed by the streams that eventually find their way to tho 
Gbdavari and tho Kistna. Tho soil is generally shallow but contains 
rich alluvial pockets. Tho rainfall is uncertain, .and this area is 
constantly liable to drought and famine. 

■ Tho Karnatak lies to tho soutti of the Deccan at about the same 
altitude and cont.qins a trap area which passes into a transition tract 
between tho trap rooks to tho north and tho motamorphic rooks to tho 

MO V 02 — 'lu 
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south. This transilion tiact is licli cvud contnins some of the deepest 
and most rotentivo Wnd: soils in the pipsidcncy. 

Tho Konkan lies between the const and the IVestem Ghnts and consists 
of narrow elongated strips, hilly and difficult to traverse. The soil 
is iiBually shallow and poor and except on tho const there is little 
love) land. In tho valleys there arc lice-fields, gardens, .and mango 
orchards. 

There is one feat uie which is conunon to the hirgcr 2 >ait ofilio 
presidency. Most of the soils are derived from the disintegration and 
decomposition of the Ilcccan trap, though granite and gneiss appear in 
the c.vtreme north. 

The rain falls mainly between the months of June and October, 
but some parts recerro later rain in l^ovcinber and December. Tho 
south-west monsoon strikes the west coastaird works its way north 
towards Grrjarnt. As it adr'anccs, the amorrnt of precipitation 
decreases along the const. While the extreme south receives as 
much .as 160 inches, places 200 miles to the north receive only 100. 
The monsoon travelling inland is arrested by tho higher range of the 
Western Glints where the precipitation reaches 200 inches. A very 
ferr miles eastwards there is a rapid decrease in tho fall. On the basis 
of rainfall, the presidency, therefore, can be divided into the follouing 
tracts : (1) the Konkan districts and a narrow strip of 15 to 20 miles 
on the crest of tho Western Ghats, which receive more than 80 inches 
and where the rainfall is both hcav}' and dependable *, (2) a strip of 
15 to 20 miles to the east of the above strip, in the Deccan and tho 
Karnntnk, which receives from 35 to 50 inches of rain but in which tho 
fall and its proper distribution is by no means certain ; (3) further to 
the east is n tract which, in good years, receives from 18 to 30 Inches but 
which frequently falls below this and is consequoiilly liable to famine ; 

(4) Klinndesh which receives from 20 to 30 inches, but where the 
rainfall is normally secure ; and (6) Gujarat, which receives from 20 to ^ 
40 inches on an average, the amount tending to become smaller towards 
the north. 

Gujarat has a brisk cold season and a hot oppressive suimnci . lu the 
coastal tract, tho temperature is equable but inland it ranges between 
62® in the cold weather and 110° in the hot w eathor. 

In the Konkan tract, tho air is hoava}’ charged with moistvire through- 
out the year and the climate, except from December to February, is 
oppressive, though the thermometer seldom rises above 9C°. Extremes 
mo imknown as the climate is always tempered by sea breezes. 

In tho Deccan, during Match and April, tho thermometer reads from 
100° to 110° but the air is dry and tho heat less oppresrive than on 
the coast. During the monsoon tho climate is pkasiint, and the cold 
months are bracing. 
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lu tlic Karnatak, tlic cold sca<;oii is sliori. During the Iiot season llie 
climate is tempered by westerly breezes from the sea and extremes of 
beat, except in the east of the division, are seldom reached. In the 
whole of the presidency, outside Sind, frost is very rare though not quite 
unknown. 

The total number of villages in the presidency proper is 22,841. The 
relative importance of the chief crops of the Bombay l?residcncy 
including Sind is shown b}' the nccompiinying diagram. The columns 
show, for the periods 1008-13 and 1921-20, the jwoportion of the whole 
area wlvicli is cultivated ; and they have been sub-divided into sections 
showing areas occupied by different crops. 

The total cultivated area of the presidency proper is 33 '5 million aore.s. 
Of this, the gross cropped area in 1920-27 wa.s 28* 3 millions, about half 
a million being cropped more than once. The uncultivated aiea, more 
than half of which is forests, i.s about 13 ‘2 million acres. Of the 
cropped area, 19*3 million acres are under food crops and 8 ‘5 millions 
under non-food crops. Amongst theformer, jutir 7*3 millions, bajrii‘5 
millions, lice 2 millions, and wheat 1 *3 millions are the most important. 
iSugarcnnc is grown on 6G,000 acres. The mo'-t important non-food crop 
is cotton which is grown on 1 ‘3 million acres. Oil-seeds account for 
1 '2 million acres. 

A census of livestock is talccn every five years. Recent figures for 


cattle arc : 

Sfillfon'. 

1909-10 .. .. .. 7*3 

1913-10 .. . ..9 

1919 20 .. . ..8 

1924-25 .. . 8*5 


Inthclast census, there were over 3’3 million ploiigl) cattle, 2’8 million 
milcli cattle and 2*8 millioji rattle for other purposc,s. The shaqr fall 
in the nnmher of cattle in 1919-20 was the re'-nlt of the sciious drought 
in 1 918-1 9 and 1919-20. Tlie rapidity of i ceovery in favoni able seasons 
is shown by tlic figures of 1913-16 and 1921-25. There are at prc.scnt 
11 plough cattle and 9 inileli cattle for every 100 acres crojtped. The 
number of sheep and goats in 1924-23 was 1 *8 millions and 2 *8 millions 
resiipct ively. svliile theri* were 120,000 hoises in the }ire.si(lency. 

2. l^ROVimAL INCOJIK AA'D JOXrjSNDITURJi). 

The development of agiiculhiro and oMior rural activities being 
closely connected with ilio question of piovincial iinanoo, a Table is 
appended .showing the provincial ineomo and expendituro dining each of 
the last five years.' - 
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OF BOMBAY 
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Tlio finances of tho prosidenoy ore not in a prosperous condition. 
A considerable offoit at rotronclimont was made in 1922, but owing 
to tho expansion of various activities, an increase in expenditure became 
inevitable, and was met by increased taxation. Since 1922, Govcnimont 
has increased its famine fund from practically ni7 to nearly Bs. 2 crorcs 
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and its balances from Bs. 2 crorcs to aborit Bs. 3‘5 crorcs. The 
os^ondituio in 192G*27 shon’s an increase of 123 laldis over tbc actnals 
of 1924-26. This figure indicates tbc expansion of tbc dcmamls of tbe 
administrative departments, especially on the transferred side of 
Government. 

On the income side, land revenue is responsible for 34 per cent, excise 
comes next with 28 per cent, followed by stamps 12 per cent. Forests 
bring in a revenue of about 6 per cent, while tbc other sources of income 
contribute only 21 per cent. The land revenue system is described in 
another section. Any increase under this head can only follow increases 
sanctioned at ronsion settlements. There has been a strong opposition 
in tbe Legislative Council in recent j'oars to any increase, in spite of 
an appreciable rise in prices. In the case of excise, the increase in 
revenue has been due not to any incienso in consumption — ^whioh on 
the contrary has fallen very greatly — but to an increase in taxation. 
The policj' of the Government has been to reduce consumption, first 
by increasing the cost to the consumer, and secondly by rationing. The 
latter course will bring about a considerable reduction in the revenue 
under this bend. 

The new taxes lowed during the last fen years were n tax on entertain- 
ments and a totalisator tax. Stamp duties and court fees have also 
boon increased. 

On the expenditure side, next to debt services and gonernl adminis- 
tration, education comes first and expenditure on it has risen to over 
Bs. 2 crorcs or twelve per cent of the total expenditure. The amounts 
spent on agriculture, public health and medical arc two per cent, 
ono-and-a-half per cent and three per cent, respectively, 

3. EEITSNUE ADmNTSTKATION AND LAND RECOBDS. 

The Governor is assisted by four Members of the Executive Council 
who deal with law and order, finance, irrigation, land revenue and famine 
relief ; ond by three Ministers who deal with agriculture, co-operation, 
veterinary services, local self-government, public health, education, 
excise and forests. 

The revenue administration of the presidency is carried on by four 
Commissioners, under whom are Collectors, one for each district. One 
Commissioner is in charge of Sind, the other three arc in charge of tbe 
Northern, Central and Southern divisions. The collectorato generally 
comprises ton talukas each consisting of 100 to 200 villages. The wUage 
in some respects still retains traces of the old system of wllagc govern- 
ment by the rural community. Each village has its regular complement 
of officers, some of vhom arc hereditary. The principal village officer 
is the patcl who is the headman of the village for revenue and 
police purposes. The kullaini or talati is the village accountant, the 
mahar is the messenger and there is also the watchman. The patcl and 
Jculkarni usually hold a certain area of land reht-frcc and ore in addition 
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tomunorated by cash payment. The muhar and the wntcliman also hold 
land on favourable terms and receive, in addition, grain and other pay- 
ments in kind from the vUlngors. The village is for government and for 
social purposes generally self-contained. Each taluka is in charge of 
nn officer called the inamlatdar. He looks after the revenue adminis- 
tration of the taluka and treasury and is ordinaiily also a magistrate. 
OvoTthomamlatdar cornea the assistant or the doinity collector \vith a 
sub-di^^sion consisting of three or four talukas. For seven months in the 
year ho is on tour to inspect the revenue work and ascertain the needs of 
the villagers. The Collector is the revenue head of the district and also 
the district magistrate. The Revenue Commissioner exercises general 
suporintcudonco and control over the revenue administration of a division 
of six or seven districts. It is his duty to advise Government on the 
major problems of ndministiation and on the qualifications of officials 
under him. 

The land revenue system of the presidency is knoun as ryolwari. 
35vory plot of land is hold from Govcnvment in perpetuity ns a trans- 
ferable heritable propert}’ on condition that the holder pays land 
revenue to Government as fixed at the sctllcmont. The scttlemcni is 
in force for a period of thirty years. At the conclusion of the period of 
aottlcmont, the revenue payable is liable fo rcvi.sion, within cci+am fixed 
limits. An increase in the assessment is based on on increase in prices 
and is supported by such considerations ns impiovemcut in com- 
munications, increase in rents and pi ices of land. The enhancement, 
however, in tho case of a whole taluka cannot exceed 33 J per cent over 
the previous sctlomcnt rate nor can it exceed 100 per cent in tho case 
of an individual holding. Recently it has boon decided to reduce tho 
general limit to 25 per cent in tho case of all talukas that have already 
undergone a second revision. Any improvement of laud mndo by tho 
landholder either at his own cost or from money borrowed from the 
Government is exempt from enhanced assessment. 

Tho preparation of original survey settlements began in 1835 and 
continued till 1901. Tho principles of tho existing system ivoro evolved 
some eighty years ago by Messrs. Wingate and Goldsinid. Each piece 
of land was measured and classified and its relative pioductivo capacity 
was assessed with accuracy. Tho comparative valuations of tho 
fertility of soils wore oxpre.sscd as parts of a rupee, sixteen annas 
representing a perfect field, from wliich deductions wore made for 
disadvantages such as slope, excess of limo or moisture, inferiority in 
choraoter or depth of tho soil. After tho relative valuation in fertility 
of tho soil of every field had boon completed, tho villages wore divided 
into groups, each consisting of villages judged to have equal climatic 
and economic advantages. Then tho rate of assessment of tho IG anna 
land in each group was dotorminod ns the maximum rale ; and all other 
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land nras assessed on a comparative basis, tbo rates fixed to be paid 
annually after harvest or in two instalments. 

Two important improvements which have been introduced in recent 
years in the revenue system are the record of rights, and rules for the 
suspension and remission of land revenue. The record of rights was 
prepared from 1904 onwards. It is based on possession and shows in 
detail all rights in each piece of land. It also shows the tenure of the 
land and all encumbrances thereon. IVhen crops fall below a certain 
standard owing to drought or the failure of the water supply in irrigated 
land, provision is made by rules for the grant of suspensions or remissions 
of land revenue. The Collector ascertains by local enquiries that there 
has been a partial or total failure of crops and suspends the collection of 
land revenue accordingly. 

4. THE CULTmTOR. 

Out of the total population of 16 millions in the presidency proper 
in 1921, 7 *7 millions were landholders and tenants, 2 ‘3 millions agricul- 
tural labourers, while the non-agricultiual population was about 
6 millions. Compared with 1911 this shows an increase in the rural 
population of Gujaiat and Ehondesh, a decline in other parts of the 
presidency, and a diminution in the number of agricultural labourers 
generally who declined from about 3 millions in 1911 to 2 '3 millions in 
1921, a decline partly due to migration to urban areas, and partly to 
transfer to the rant of landholder. 

As regards the cultivators in the difterent parts of the presidency, 
there are great difiercnces in economic condition and mental and moral 
development. There is the cultivator of Gujarat who is as efficient as 
anyinthe world and the hard-woildng and patient cultivator of the 
Deccan ; and there is the backward andlazy member of the wildhill tribes 
who has recently turned agriculturist and seemes only the minimum 
outturn from his land. The people mostly live in villages contaimng from 
100 to 1,000 houses. It is only in the Eonkan that cultivators have 
homesteads on their own lands. The village site is usually provided with 
a cAavdi where the village officers hold their office, and which is also a 
common meeting place of the inliabitants. The water supply in villages 
not situated on a river comes usually from a common well, or, in some 
places, from the village tank. As regards sanitation, while the people 
are personally clean, there is no communal effort and the surroundings 
of their houses are often dirty. Their diet, except in the rice growing 
tract, consists mainly of Juar or &ajri. "Wheat is consumed only by 
the more prosperous classes, while in the hill tracts inferior millets are 
the staple food. 

The province being almost "entirely ryolwaii, the average holding 
is small and often there is a dense population on the land. The 
following Table shows the size and distribution of holdings in each 
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division, togctlier with tiie land assessment for the holdings per acre ib 
1922-23; 


DotaUs 

Gujarat 

Uecean 

Earnatak 

Eonkan 

Total, 

Frcsldencr 

Proper 

Rnmber othoI41ngs — 

1. Uodorandnp to Sacica .. 
, 2, Ovot 6 and up to 2G acres . 

3. 26 to 100 acres 

4. 100 to 600 acres 

6, 0\cr 600 acres 

No. 

273,083 

124,664 

18,224 

1,644 

130 

No. 

368,764 

423,032 

140,880 

12,005 

486 

No. 

160, DO.! 
100,023 
60,018 
4,027 
106 

No. 

195,344 

01,420 

14,863 

2,406 

141 

No. 

078,080 

800,038 

224,886 

21,841 

001 

Total .. 

418,236 

030,000 

400,608 

273,742 

2,036,461 

Totnl Area in acres .. 

3,003,826 

14,828,266 

0,360,170 

2,203,174 

28,635,401 

Average — 

Area ot bolding In acres , , 

Assessment per holding Us 

Assessment per aero Its. 

7'3 

10 0 0 

2 a 10 

. 15-8 
13 12 6 

0 13 11 

16-6 

12 0 1 

0 12 0 

8-8 

12 8 0 

1 0 10 

14'0 

IS 14 1 

0 16 11 


These figures show how small are the holdings, but it is impossible to 
compare one district with another as the land varies so much in fertility 
that a small holding in Gujarat may bo equal to a much larger one in 
Konkan or the Deccan. In the presidency proper, there are only 22,742 
holdings of more than 100 acres, or a proportion of 1 ‘1 per cent of the 
whole. The imits of cultivation may ho far smaller, being often scattered 
in difierent parts of a village. The fragmentation thus caused acts as 
a severe handicap to proper cultivation, as in the Konkan, for instance, 
where there arc fragments of less than l/40th of an acre and even as 
low as l/160th of an acre. So far, very few attempts at voluntary 
consolidation have been made as the work presents special difGculties, 
especially in areas where the quality and depth of soil vary greatly. 

An attempt is being made to tackle the problem by means of legislation 
and a Sill has recently been introduced in tbo Bombay Legislative 
Council for the purpose. 

v 

The gre'ater part of the Bombay Presidency bears one crop, kharif 
or raJfi, the first from June to November, the second from September 
to March. During the remaining months the inhabitants of the villages, 
except in tlte irrigated tracts, have a considerable amount of spare time. 
During this time, carting is done, and some home industries fuch as 
spinning and weaving are carried on; in some places, there are small 
local industries such as sugar maldng from palms, cane. preparation, 
lacquer work and rope maldng. Muhammadans and uhe depressed 
classes keep poultry but caste Kudus regard fowls as unclean animals. 
Cattle breeding is common in all parts of the province ; and sheep 
and goats ore the care of special castes. These occupations, however, 
do not occupy the whole leisure time available, nor do they supply an 
adequate income. 

The position of laborers has improved considerably in recent years. 
The standard of living is reported to have risen in all parts of the 
presidency and to be higher now than at any previous date. The daily 
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wages of field laboiuers in luial areas increased from As. 2-3 in 1900 
to As. 4 in 1913 andto As. 7-6inl927. In the case of other labourers, 
the corresponding figures are As. 2-6, As. 4-6 and As. 10-3. In urban 
areas similar wages have risen from As. 3-6 in 1900 to As. 6-9 in 
1913 and to As. 10-3 in 1927. Compared with a decade ago, the 
working day in agriculture has been shortened. The hours now are 
from 7 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. and from 2 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. For casual 
labour the number of hours are 9 J to 10. The direct influence of industrial 
centres, such as Bombay, on rural areas has been to shorten hours and to 
tempt the labourer away from rural employment. The chief industrial 
cities are Bombay, Ahmcdabad andSholapur and in these cities the cotton 
nrills alone employ a force of 230,000 mill hands. Tire indirect eflect has 
been through the concentration of capital in the towns and the loss of it 
to the country-side. Industrial concerns, banks, ere., have provided an 
alternative investment to land and moneylcnding. Commercial activities 
connected with the flourishing export and import trade of Bombay 
city similarly engage surphrs capital and employ labour on a 
large scale. 

Much employment has been provided in recent years by the State in the 
extension and duplication of railways, and the extension and improve- 
ment of roads, and by municipal bodies in town planning schemes. 

Special mention should be made of the Marathas of the Deccan and 
Konkan. They number three millions, and retain the martial qualities 
which were famous on land and sea in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. They maintained that reputation in the great war. 

The cultivator may.bo said to be as conservative ns in other parts of the 
world. B[e cannot afford to take risks, but, when satisfied of the value of a 
new crop or implement, he does not hesitate to adopt it, as may be 
seen from the spread of groundnut and the introduction of the iron 
plough. The burden of debt lies heavy upon him ; much of it has 
been incurred for unproductive purposes, such as marriages, funerals and 
pilgrimages. There is ground for hope that co-operative societies may 
lead to the redemption of debt and to the discouragement of unproductive 
borrowing. 

6. THE AGRIODLTUBAL DEPAETMENT. 

In 1802, the Government of Bombiiy imported cotton seed " reputed 
to be of a superior description ” for cultivation in territories then held by 
Maratha Eiders. In 1830, the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western 
India was formed at Poona. In 1878, classes for agrioultnial 
education were started in the Poona Civil Engineering College. Tlic 
Department of Agriculture was established in 1883. At first, the duties 
of the department were mainly staristical ; to compile and maintain an 
analytical study of each district in order to a.scertain its need for protec- 
tion against famine ; also to prepare agricultural statistics and maintain 
a record which was likely to be useful for revenue seltlements. Experi- 
mental work was undertaken at farms started in Kliandesh, Sind, Gujarat 
and Poona. An experimental farm was also attached in 1888 to the 
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Poona Engiuceiing College. AMicn tlic late Dr. HIolliBon joined ilie 
Bcrvicc in 1890, the operations of the department expanded with the 
opening of farms at Surat and at Mnnjri and a cattle breeding farm in 
north Gujarat for the preservation and improvement of the Kanlnrej 
breed of cattle. 

In 1901, the Department of Land Records was sopaiated from the 
DeiJartment of ilgriciillure and the Director was enabled to devote 
more time to the direction of research, propaganda, and demonstration. 
In 1907, came the est.iblishment of tlic Agricultural College as a separate 
college in Poona. The college had then a st aff consisting of a professor of 
agriculture, an economic botanist and an agricrdtural chemist. These 
oflicers were also in clwrgo of research \\ork and exporiments. There 
Iioh been a steady expansion of the department in the liisl twenty years. 
In 1 907-08 it s budget was Rs. 4 ‘5 lakhs, in 1 915-lC it rose to Bs. 8’5 lakhs 
.and is now about 17 lakhs. The principal of&ccrs at present are : the 
Director, six dcjnity directors of agriculture, one for each division, an 
economic botanist, agricultural chemist, professor of agricultmro, horti- 
culturist, plant pathologist, agricultural engineer, livestock export, and 
soil physicist. A recent addition has been that of a professor of agricul- 
tural economics. 

The work of the dopaitment may bo considered under the heads of — 

(а) Rese<srcli and investigation. 

(б) Demonstration and propaganda. 

(o) Agricultural education. 

(d) Cattle breeding and dairying. 

{(’) Agricultural statistics. 

(o) Rfscarch and Investigation. 

Tho progrc.sfl made in the matter of icscarcb is to bo measured 
both by the results aohioved and by tlio improvement in tho 
methods used. The latter have hocomo more scientific, and 
purely empirical exjjcriinoilt is falling more into the background. 
The organisation of tho work has also boon transformed in recent 
years. Research work in recent years has boon along the lino of 
giving the worker ns much liberty ns possible under the control of a 
committee which is usually under the chairmanship of tho Director of 
Agriculture, and is composed of men who have spcoial knowledge of tho 
work in hand. The mon xcciuitcd for jcsearch work are usinally chosen 
from tho graduates of tho Poona Agricultural College and are at first 
placed tinder a competent research officer to gain oxporionco. 

Tho most, important research work done is that on cotton. Hybri- 
disation has produced soveial new ond improved tj'pcs on tho farms, and 
the seed has been distributed over largo areas. The introduction of tho 
now tijT^o 1027A in southern Gujarat has boon ostimal cd by a commercial 
authority to have added not loss thnnRs. 30 lakhs aimnally to tho value 
of the crop in tho tract. Good results have also followed from selection 
of such varieties ns Dhanvat No. 1, and Qadag No. 1 in tho Southorn 
Maratha country. InK1mndosh,n high yielding tj'po (N. R.) has boon 
popularised and now covers very largo areas. So also now varieties of 
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grouadnat, the Japanese and Spanish pea-nut, have been widely intro- 
duced. Between 1912-13 and 1926-27, the area under this crop in 
Ehandesh and in Gujarat has increased from about 5,000 to nearly 
312,000 acres. This crop which is worth Bs. 80 to Bs. 100 per acre has 
replaced millets which only fetch half that sum. As regards wheat, 
Fusa varieties have been introduced in some of the districts of Gujarat. 
A new variety of rice has been distributed very recently and gives an 
increased yield of nearly twenty per cent. Some good work has also 
been done on tobacco and sugarcane. 

Further research is in progress on the evolution of new types of cotton 
and on the improvement of existing typos, on the study of cotton wilt, on 
the improvement of potato and bajri crops and of grass-lands. It is 
hoped that the pure typos of rice and juar now being distributed 
will yield fifteen to twenty per cent more grain than was obtained 
before. 

Success has also been achieved in the introduction of certain Idnds 
rf improved implements and in checking some plant pests. The iron 
plough and iron sugar mills are now widely adopted in the Deccan. 
The enterprise of Messrs. Birloskar Brothers, who have established in 
Satara a very valuable pioneer factory for the manufacture of imple- 
ments, has greatly assisted the spread of the iron plough and the sugar 
mills in the Deccan. In r^ardto plant diseases, mention may be 
made of the increasing use of copper sulphate as a preventive of smut 
ia juar and of Bordeaux mixture for grapes and betelnut. Befercnce 
may also bo made to the use of concentrated manures for garden 
crops and of castor cake for cotton. In Gujarat, ridge cultivation 
has been introduced for cotton and juar and has consistently given 
an improvement of twenty to twoity-five per cent in yield. 

Investigations are also being carried out on methods of tillage. Dry 
cultivation, particularly in the tracts in the Deccan which are Oablo to 
drought, is one of the moat important problems for the department. 
The soil everts are seeking to find methods for the preservation of soil 
moisture, and experiments in green manuring are in progress. Work is 
jlso being done on the discovery and development of suitable fruit crops. 
The work of the department has been assisted by a grant from the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee who have provided Bs. 65,000 a year for five 
years, for the investigation of the cotton boll worm in Gujarat and for 
wilt diseases of cotton. In 1911, in commemoration of Iho ^^sit of Bis 
Majesty the King Emperor to India, a private donor, the late Sir Sassoon 
David, established a trust with an cndo^vment of £53,400 (Bs. 8,01,000) 
the interest on which is to be used chiefly in giving grants-in-aid of 
expenditure incurred in establishing vernacular agric^tural schools, 
or, in conducting experiments for the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture or the devising of improved agricultural 
machinery. 

There are now seventeen experimental and seed stations of which 
five are in Gujarat, two in Khandesh, five in the Deccan, two m the 
Karnatak and three in the Konkan, 
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(6) Demonstration and Propaganda. 

Ill icccut years, tlie Agricultural Department lias liecn worldng 
in close touch with the Co-operative Department, with private 
individuals in many districts and with talnlca development associations 
subsidised by Government. The staff employed on this work 
consists in each division o£ a deputy director o£ agriculture supervising 
district agriculturnl overseers of whom there are usually two to 
each district. A divisional board of agriculture has recently been 
created for each division. This is presided over by the deputy director of 
agriculture or the assistant registrar of co-operative societies, and has 
scoured the services of non-officinl gentlemen ihtercsted in rural develop- 
ment. They advose the Director of Agriculture and the Begistrar of 
Co-operative ‘Societies on the application of the agricultural and co- 
operative policy aud they control the propaganda work in their division. 
They dirtribute government grants for loans to agricultural 
societies and the discretionary grant for propaganda purposes. 
The number of these divisional boards is now six. Tlic taluka 
development a&sociations arc n recent creation and date from 
1922. They receive a subsidy from Government equal to the amount 
which they collect, subject to a maximum of Bs. 1,000 per annum ; 
and some of them are reported to be making substantial progress. 
The close touch which has been establislicd between the Agricultural 
and the Co-operative departments has rcsiiltcd in the successful 
organisation of several co-operative societies for the purcliase of agricul- 
tural requisites and for the sale of agricultural produce. In some areas 
arrangements have been made for the supply of implements on hire. 
Methods of co-operative sale have also been effective in the case of cotton 
and gtir : and one taluka development association is reported to have 
made progress in introducing co-operative fodder storage. Seed farms 
for the distribution of improved seed have been established by the depart- 
ment itself. Tlie rmcertainty of finding water, when wells are sxuik, has 
been a very serious difficulty for the cultivator and has caused the loss of 
considerable sums of money so invested. For several years the depart- 
ment has undertaken boring operations to ascertain tho presence of 
supplies of water end also to deepen existing wells ; and recently experi- 
ments have been made, with considerable success, with water-divining. 
The terracing of lands and the lending of hill streams on to these terraces 
is a special feature of cultivation in the Deccan and presents engineering 
problems of some complexity. A special staff has recently been engaged 
by Government to assist cultivators with the expert Imowlcdgc necessary 
to deal with these problems. 

“ Goncrolly speaking,” says tho Director in his last report, “ we can 
look round tho presidency and see in most areas improvoments worked 
out or introduced by the Agricultural Department in largo scale use ; a 
gradually increasing desire among the cultivators for fresli dovclo])mcnt 
and a very strong movement towards the organisation of local agiic^tural 
development by tho people themselves in many aicas.” 



(c) Agricultural Eiumlion. 

Higher agrioultoral education was introduced in 1878 after a 
severe famine which attracted attention to the necessity of the 
improvement of agriculturol methods and practice. A course 
was started at the Poona Civil En^cenng College specially designed 
for men who wore to occupy the position of revenue inspectors. 
The course was for two years and attracted the attendance of thirty 
students. But the class declined in munbers when the students 
found that tliis course was not a direct road to government employment. 
In 1880, a farm was started and practical instruction given. In 1885, the 
University of Bombay was moved to grant a degree in agriculture, but 
it was not till 1890 that the rmiversity decided to give a diploma. The 
men trained received no preferential treatment, except for appointments 
to minor posts. Tliis was not encouraging, and numbers again declined, 
andnostudcntobtaincdadiploma inagrionlturc between the years 1897 
and 1901. In 1897, the standard of adimssion to the course was raised and 
Government agreed to recognise an agricultural diploma ns equal to 
a degree of the university. In 1899, the university consented to 
cstahlish a regular course leading to a degree in agriculture. The number 
of students gradually increased ; in 1007, 11 received degrees and in 
1925, 59. In 1907, a separate agrioultural college was established. The 
course of study was laid down by flic university, and imder Hr. Mann 
the college attained a considerable reputation, and attracted students 
from countries so fat distant as Burma, Ceylon and Persia. 

The department maintains si.v vernacular agricultural schools, of which 
that at Loni, near Poona, was the first. These schools are definitely 
vocational and are meant for the sons of cultivators possessing not less 
than 30 acres of dry or 10 to 12 acres of irrigated land. Boys arc admitted 
between the ages of 14 and 17 provided that their aim is to go back 
to privoto fanning and not to take service. They arc required to do 
a considerable amoiuit of practical work on the fields. Education, 
board and lodging arc free. Each boy costs Government about Bs. 260 
per year, or Bs. 620 for the full course of two years. 

In 1922, o now course was introduced on the Piuijab model for agricul- 
tural education in the higher standards of primary vcrnacidnr schools, 
and pronsion was made for teaching both theoretical and practical 
agriculture, with instruction in village carpentry and iron work in addition 
to the ordinary school routine. Each class is in charge of a teacher 
who has received a year’s special training at a training school maintained 
by the Agrioultural Department. Forty-thzoo such classes have now 
been opened and have proved successful. 

There is a short practical one-year course in agriculture at the 
Poona Agricultural College which is attended every j'oar by' about 
twelve to twenty young men belonging to tho land-owning classes. 
There are also short coiusos on some of tho government farms, tho 
most successful is one in sugarcane-growing at the Manjri farm. This 
class which is very popiilar lasts for three wcolcs. 
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[il) Gallic heeding and Dahying. 

Bombay has many broods of caUlc, eoch suitod to its own region 
of which the following eight have distinctive chailfcteristics : — 

Knnlcrcji in Gujarat, 

Jlnlvi in IChandesh. 

Krishna Valley in Belgaura, 

Annit Mahal in Dharwm, 

Gir in Kathiawar, , 

Dongri in Thana and Nasik, 

Kliillari in the Deccan, 

T ct- 1 f Thar and Parkar for diaiight. and 
1 Karachi for milk. 

In general, however, it may bo said that tlie cattle aio of mi,vcd breed, 
poor milkers, and matme very late. Attempts at imjirovemont have 
been made by Government since 1881 w'hen bulls wore distributed to 
each district in charge of the district local boards. In 1907 the Civil 
Veierinaiy Department distributed premium bulls to individual land- 
holders. This system has proved useful. There are • now 63 bulls 
so kept with a subsidy from Govermnont, and the demand is rapidly 
increasing. Owing to the difficulty of finding good bulls, Govermnent 
established fanus for different breeds to produce their own bulls. These 
breeding farms were established for the Kanlcrcji cattle at Chharodi 
and Surat, for Amrit Mahal cattle al Bankajmr and for Sindhi cattle 
at Karachi. Government are also subsidising two gowshalas to ptodrreo 
pedigree Gir cattle. Some other gomhalas have also been recognised 
and are being conducted tmder Government advice. Some half a dozen 
cattlo shows arc held every year. 

The chief difficulty in the improvement of cattle consists- in 
the absence of castration as a general practice. The village herds wander 
on oonmiunal pastures and good cows arc spoilt by wholly unlit bulla. 
The sanctity of the animal prevents tho elimination of the unfit and 
large numbers are preserved which are of no economic value 

Attempts have been made to establish a daitjnng industry in the 
Kaira distiict of Gujarat. Butter and cream arc transmitted to Bombay, 
a distance of 300 miles, but the industry has not yet proved a 
success on o large scale. 

(c) Agiioulluml Slalisiics 

These fall under three heads : — 

(1 ) land and its assessment, 

(2) ' agricultural resources, and 

(3) crops and tenancies. 

Tho first is mainly fiscal. Tho second includes information for tho 
qumquonirial census of cattle and resources, and of tire sources of water 
supply. 

The third consists of the record of crops arrd tenancies, the abstract 
and forecasts of various crops, fortnightly statements of prices of 
principal agricnltrrral products arrd -wooldy season reports. Most of tho 
statistics are prepared in tJjo_ first instance by village officers and then 
MO V 62—2 
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chookod by biipoiior olBcwb. Tlioy su-c fairly accurate for practical 
purposes. 

a. THE -VETEllUfABY DEPARTMEKT. 

In 1909, the Civil Veterinary Depiirtmcth, as at iwescnt constituted, 
was established. Before that dale vetciinnry work dealt principally 
with horse breeding and was in chaigc of oiBcers lent fiom 
the Military Veterinary Dcpartineiit. Hoise bleeding was then 
transferred to the Military DeiKirfment and the Civil Department 
concentrated its operations on cattle. A^etcrinar}’’ hospitals and 
dispensaries are in charge of the district local boards, Government 
contribute towards their mainlcnance and beat the cost 
on account of the veterinary assistant stirgeons in charge of them. 
Cattle breeding is now in charge of the Agriciiltuml Department and 
under the control of their livestock expert, and tlic Veterinary 
Department confines itself to dealing with cattle diseases. 

There are 103 veterinary dispensaries in the presidency proper, 
and some districts, in which the local boards arc a fllucnt, such as 
East and AVest Klmitdcsh. w ill shortly have one dispensary in each tnliika. 
Pooler districts, such as those on the coast, have on theaverage only (luce 
dispcnsaiies to a district. Progress in the matter of constriiolion of new' 
dispensaries has been accelerated since 1910 when the Trustees of the 
estate of the late Mr, N. AI. AVadin, C.I.E.. oiTcred to place at the disposal 
of Government Rs. 15,000 a year for the construction of such buildings. 
Eighteen S’oterinary dispensaries have so far been built with the help of 
this donation, half the cost of construction being met from it 
and the remaining half fiom provincial and district local bonids 
funds. So fdi, it appears that the dispensaries have not been largely 
lesorted to by the lur.il population and have chiefly benefited Urn peojde 
living in towns and surrounding villages. Touring dispcn.sniics are being 
started in certain districts. 

The Glandons and Farcy Act is at present tlic only Act for tbe control 
of diseases of livestock. In regard to rinderpest, ])rcveiilivc inoculation 
has been faiily successful. But there are difliculties in securing timely 
reports and there arc prejudices against inoculation. These are gradually 
being overcome. Proposals for legislation for isolation of animals, for 
restriction of their movement and for compulsory inoculation arc now 
before Government. In 1926-27, it isie]iortcd that 360 villages were 
affected w’ith rinderpest, 15,189 c.rscs and 7,002 deaths being registered. 

A veterinary college was established in Bomlwy in 1880 primaiily 
to train men for employment by Government or local bodies. There arc 
about ninety-one students on the rolls, and the couiso lasts for three 
years. Of the sixteen candidates who passed last year, nine entered 
government service, and seven obtained employment in Indian States. 

The department consists now of two oflicers of the Indian A’ctei inary 
Service and seven of the Provincial A’’cteriimry Service, and the 
expenditure is a little over Es. 5 laldis. 

7. IRBIGATION. 

Out of the total cropped area of 27*5 million acics, less than a million 
acres arc irrigated ; and of this irri^ted area nearly two-thirds is in the 
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Dpccan. The sources of irrigation are : (1) government canals irrigating 

260.000 acres, (2) wells irrigiiting 500,000 acres, and (3) other sources, such 
as tanks and hill slrcams iirigating 200,000 acres. 

Out of the total area of 260,000 acrc.s irrigated from government canals, 

230.000 are in the Deccan chiefly on works constructed for the protection 
of the country from famine. Intheyear 1874-75, the fir .t attempt at the 
.storage of the lieavy momonn rains was made and Lake Fife eJo.se to 
Poona was constructed to feed the hlirtha canals. In 1884, the Nira Left 
Bank eanals were eonstructod. After the report of the Irrigation Com- 
mission of 1003. a .systematic .survey was made, and several now projects 
were prepared and have since been carried out, such as the Godavari 
canals, the Pravara cnnals and the Nira Bight Bank Canal. This last 
work is now nearing completion and the total then irrigated will exceed 

400.000 acres. The economic conditions of the famine tract have been 
greatly improved thereby, and the people generally arc not only more 
secure against, famine but more prosperous in normal years. These 
works arc imporlant enough to deserve .•tome dotniled description. 

(] ) The Nira Left Bank Canal protects a part of the Poona district 
which receives preenriona rainfall. Althoriglr designed ns a protective 
work, it Yields a net return of eight per cent on the irrigation of 

83.000 acres. 

(2) Tiro Godavari canals irrigate a part of the Nasik district. Tlioy 
wore complotod in 1915-10 at a cost of a little over a croro of rupees. 
The area irrigated is 40,000 acres, of which 7,500 arc under sugarcane. 
The villages in the canal tract are growing into busy towns. 

(3) Tho Pravara canals wore completed in 1920 at a cost of Ks, 1*5 
croras. They irrigate 49,000 acres, of which 9,000 are under 
sugarcane. 

(4) The Nira Bight Bank Canal will be completed in 1931-.32 and 
will irrigate 70,000 acres at a total cost of Bs. 4,91,00,000. 

As the storage provided by the Lloyd Dam at Bliatgar for the Nira 
Bight and Left Bank canals will not bo suflicient for tho full development 
of irrigation in the Nira Valley, a complolc sclicmo which provides for 
the widening and remodelling of the Nira Left Bank Canal and for building 
a new dam at Vir to supplement the supply of the Bhatgar Dam has 
boon sanctioned. Tlie additional works -will cost Bs. 135 lakhs. 

Tho area irrigated from wells exceeds tho area irrigated from govern- 
ment canals and other sources, and tho cultivation thereon is of a very 
high order. Tho water is ordinarily drawn up by bullock power by 
means of big leather bags. In some places Persian wheels are found 
, and oil engines arc now being introduced, particularly in the Knita 
district of Gujarat. In recent years there has been a lowering of tho 
water level in wolls, wliich has rendered tho supply in some cases 
insuifleient, and has overywhoro increased the cost of irrigation. 

Other natural sources of water supply have not yofc boon fully tapped. 
Opportimities are available for tho construction of small tanks and 
masonry dams on hill-streams which might irrigate tctraco cultivation 
and would supplement the supply from wolls in tho vicinity. Such worko 
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already exist in the hilly tracts of the Deccan and in some parts of the 
Karnatak, and the scope for their extension is considerable. Govern- 
ment have recently appointed a special oflScer of the rank of superin- 
tending engineer to investigate the question of such minor irrigation 
works. This officer works undei the Revenue Department and the n ork 
IS financed from the famine fund. The results obtained have been 
encouraging. 

The Irrigation Department also carries out some experimental and 
research work. Research problems are connected with waterlogging 
and salt efflorescence and the reclamation of such lands. Experiments 
are made in designing drainage chaimcls to save land from waterlogging 
and in different methods of preventing leakage. Surveys have also been 
made with a view to distributing crops on soils best suited to them. 

The importance of these canals to the cultivation of sugarcane may 
be appreciated from the fact that, in 191B-16, thirty per cent of the total 
area under sugarcane was irrigated by government canals but, in 1924-25, 
this area was sixty per cent of the total. This crop is also reciprocally 
valuable to the canals, for it pays a considerable proportion of their 
total revenue. 

Mention may be also made here of three big hydro-electric works 
on the Western Ghats, established by the Tata Company. Tlie 
power generated by these works is used almost entirely in urban 
areas for industrial and other purposes. There docs not seem to be 
any immediate possibility of employing this power for the benefit of 
agriculture but the question of using the tail water of one of these works 
for puqjoscs of irrigation is imder consideration. 

8. FORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

The area underforestsisl5,000squaremiles, or twelve per cent of the 
total area of the province. The distribution, however, is uneven : one 
district, Kanara, contains one-fiftli of the total, Khandesh and Thana 
contain another one-fourth, while some of the districts in the Deccan and 
Gujarat have very small areas under forests. One-sixth of the area is in 
charge of the Revenue Department, the remainder being in that of the 
Forest Department. Large tracts are open for grazing and grass-cutting 
and iire thus a valuable source for the supply of fodder. Complaints 
are sometimes heard about the closure of forests against grazing ; but 
the area so closed seldom exceeds fifteen per cent of the total. 

The Forest Department deals with all operations of technical forestry, 
but in matters concerning the rights and prirrileges of the people, the supply 
of grass, grazing, and fodder, the local revenue officers have a voice ; and 
the Revenue Commissioner of the division exercises a general control. 

The value of the Forest Department to the country is seldom fully 
recognised. While it has preserved forest growth for the use of future 
generations and has brought the forests under scientific regulation, it 
has eased the burden of the tax-payer by bringing in a net revenue of 
Rs. 30 to 40 lakhs 

The claims of agriculture have also been fully respected, and the cultiva- 
tors in the neighbourhood of forests obtain their supplies of timber for 
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builcliup, wood for apricultural implements, leaves for manure, fodder, 
grass, and grazing for rattle, at very low rales. The charge for grazing 
cattle in forests is a nominal fee of 2 to 4 annas per head per annum ; 
and the total number of cattle admitted to graze in 1925-21) was about 
2" 5 million. In the piincip.al forest district of Kanara, an experiment 
has been started of creating a minor forest depaitmcnt, to bo in charge 
of forc.s(s which , though not gi owing valuable timber, arc of special impor- 
lance from the agricultural point of view. Expeiimenta arc also being 
made with a new t.}’6tem of closure of vatious areas for grazing so ns 
to imi)rovo the quality and quantity of the grass ; and .some land lias 
been handed over to the Agricultmnl 'Department to investigate the 
comparative clTcct of heasw or light grazing on the growth of grass. 

Under the famine insurance scheme, forest grass liii" been stored in 
certain i»lncos, the reserves in Tlmna and the Pnnch Mahals amounting 
to 14,000 tons, and in “West Ivliandcsh to 8,000 tons. The grass is pressed 
and baled and is available for (canspoil in fime.s of scarcity to famine 
areas, the transport by rail being clTectcd at special conecssion rates. 

9. GBXJ5BAL EDUCATION. 

In response to a growing popular demand duo to the wider recognition 
ol the need for the improvement and spread of crlucalion. the Slate and 
local bodlc.s have enlarged the expenditure on the subjeet in rerent years. 
As noted in section 2, State expenditure repre'-ents twelve per cent of tbo 
revenue. Between 1913-M and 1920-27 the total expenditure on public 
instruction rose from Rs. 159 lakhs toRs. 381 *.5 lakhs. Of this total, 
government funds conliihuted fifty-1 vo per cent, rminicipal boards* 
eighteen and thrce-quailer pet eerit, fee'- seventeen and r quartr r per 
cent, and other sourecs twelve per rent. Half the amount was .spent 
on primary education. The State o.xpenditure on education increased 
during this period from Rs. 7.3 kklrs to Rs, 198*0 lakhs. 

The detailed flguTe.s of State expenditure (or the year 1920-27 are givr'tr 
below : — 
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If TVe take the figures for the whole of India for 1924-25 the last year on 
record, we find that the expenditure per head for India was 21, 
while in Bombay it was Es. 35. The percentage of scholars to population 
was .3*96 for India and 6 ‘28 for Bombay. In the year 1926-27 
the total number of pupils under instraction in Bombay was 1‘15 
milUon. The percentage of male scholars under instruction to the 
total male population was 9* 12, the corresponding figure for girls 
being 2'43, The percentage of attendance vanes very greatly accord- 
ing to the keenness for education in different communities. It is reported' 
from the Deccan, for instance, that the Brahmin community send 100 
per cent of their boys to school. The higher scale of expenditure in this 
presidency compared with the rest of India is in part due to the larger 
provision of trained teachers and to the higher salaries paid to them. 
Sixty per cent of the teachers had passed through a training institu- 
tion ; thirty-six per cent had passed a qualification standard ; .and less 
than four per cent were without qualification. 

The primary schools are subject to the same criticism as elsewhere in 
India that they serve largely ns a crdche for infants. Out of the 
9‘3laldisof pupils, thirty-one pet cqnt are in the infant class and only 
twelve per cent reach the fourth standard. Thus much of the money 
spent is uasted and is not effective in raising the staiuhard of literacy. 
There is considerable popular support for the view that compulsion is 
necessary to secure the nticndancc of pupils until a stage when they may 
bo regarded as literate. In 1923, Bombay passed a Primary Education 
Act under which compulsion could be introduced both in urban and in 
rural areas. This Act enabled municipal and district local Iwards to 
introduce compulsion. But so far, few of these bodies have taken 
advantage of this power. The areas in which it has been introduced 
are the following -the municipal areas of Surat, Bandra, Dhulia, 
Byadgi, Satara, Ahmednagar, Sholapur and Bioach. It has not yet been 
applied to any rural area. 

The delay has been due partly to the need for a revision of the District 
Local Boards Act in which considerable changes were found necessary 
owing to the proposed transfer of the management of the primary 
schools to local bodies : the Act was revised in 1925 in the light of the 
Primary Education Act of 1923, and opportunity was also taken to 
broaden the basis of representation for the rural classes on the local bodies. 
Twenty-two out of the twenty-seven district local boards in the 
presidency have now taken over control of primary education. 

On an .average, there is one boys’ primary school for an area of 10' 3 
square miles .and the male population under instraction in primary schools 
is 6*8 percent. Out of the total expenditnre of 198^ laklis on 
primary education, 62 per cent was found by Grovernment. 28 per 
cent by local boards, 2*5 per cent by fees and about 7' 6 per cent from 
other sources 

An attempt was ntadc some years ago to separate the urban primary 
course from the rural. But this did not prove popular, since pupils taking 
the rural course were not able to pass into the English middle school ; and 
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lliis distinction nas Ihcrcforc lemovcd. An alternative syllabus for llic 
vernacular final oxoniination Itas now been introduce in order to 
adapt the education to the needs of tlic children of agricidturisls. This 
cxpcrinicnt gives every promise of success, 

Attom])ls have been made to introduce education for adults, and 
funds for this experiment were supplied by a private donor, the late 
Sir Vitlinldas Thackersey. On the deatli of the donor, tlie cxperini(*nt 
was discontinued. 

To encourage education aniou^^t the backwaril cbisses, a system of 
bcliolarships lias been established, and in some eases special eomniunnl 
institutions have been founded. These hacknard classes number 3*7 
millions and rc))re.sent ninetcen-aiid-a-hulf per cent of the total 
poimlation ; and the ))eiccutage of literacy amongst tliein is very 
small. Tlie jnoblem is, therefore, very urgent and is engaging the 
earnest consiileiation uf Government. 

In order to arouse public interest in nirni areas on subjects connected 
with village welfare, such ns education, ngriciiHuie, co-opeiiilinn, and 
piihlic health, magic luutcin Icctnies have been recently instituted. Those 
usually nltiact big crowds and have proved valuable in spreading useful 
information ainongsl a scclion of the populace uhicli cannot be teacbed 
by piinted mat ter. 


10. CO-OPBKATION. 

The problems of jirovidiiig iinnnee for agiicnltiiinl operntions have been 
long examined and debated. Q'hc dc]M'ndenee of the cultivator on ibc 
village moneylender has led to much Ijncnimyond opjircssion, and the 
cultivator has been bnndicapjicd by his illiteracy and his inability to 
understand aceounis. In the ‘seventies’, this u])pression led to agrarian 
iiotsand,inl879,tlienccTan Agricultmists’ Kclief Act was passed, wbieb 
was subsequently extended to other jwrls of the presidency. This 
Act enabled the civil courts to examine the whole relation between a 
creditor and a debtor and to investigate the conditions in which the bonds 
were passed. The rapidly rising value of land was licld to aiTord too facile 
credit to cultivators who were thereby encouraged to raise money for 
unproductive jmi poses without being able to understand the menning 
of the cngagemcnt.s into wliich they entered. Atteinpt.s were, therefore, 
made to re.slrict their credit but with purtiiil success in imjiioving their 
condition. In 1883-81, nll-Indh Acts were inti oduced to jirovidc State 
loans of short-term credit for the jiurchase of seed and cattle and of 
long-term ciedit foi the improvement of lands by the construction of 
wells and embankments. In 1901, the Co-oj)ernlive Credit Societies Act 
was passed. Tln« was restiicled at first to the pioviaion of credit. It. was 
revised in 1912 so as to admit forms of co-operation other than credit 
and was rcjilaced in 192D by the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act. 
The Agricultural and Co-ojierativc departments are concerned with the 
imjirovcmcnt of the economic condition of the ryot, and have ivorkcd 
together in close and intimate comicetioii. Until 192<), the Registrar of • 
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Co oi)crntivc Societies wns suboiiiiuate to the Director of Agriculture, 
but since then he 1ms lieUl an indciicutleut post, niul sits on a joint board 
with the Director of Agricnlture. 

From the first, the co-o])eTative societj' enlisted the symi)athy and help 
of private individuals with influence in nual areas, wlio. from a sense of 
public duty, help the department in the w ork of propaganda and organisa- 
tion. The education of tlio agricnltinal classes in the co-oiHirntive idea 
and its economic and mor.il lessons wns uphill work and made slow 
progicss in the beginning. A great impetus to tlie credit movement 
was given by the establishment of the Bombay Central Co-opeiativc Bank, 
now known ns the Provincial Co-ojierative Bank. This was the first 
bank of the kind on the dcbcntuies of which Government guar.antec the 
interest. This hank, like all other eo-oi>erative banks subsequejitly 
stalled, may lend money only to societies registered under tlic 
Co-oporatis c Societies Act. 

The progress made has been very rapid. The number of societies in 
1910-11 was 2uG with a niembeiship of 20,000, the number in 1926-27 
was 3,091 with a membership of 482,000. The working capital 1ms also 
increased during these years fiom Bs. 14 lakhs to Es. 10‘3croies. 
Of these .societies, 4,280 societies are agricultural primary societies with 
a membership of 3 lakhs and a working capital of E". 3’8 crorcs. 

The organisation in Bombay has a threefold disnsion. There is first 
the government department under the Eegistrai which is responsible for 
the registration and cancellation of societies, their audit and liquidation, 
their general control in their relation to the State and their nrniutenaiicc 
within tlio provisions of the law. In addition to the Eegistmr, the 
staff employed for this purpose consists of 7 assistant Tcgistrars, 
4 1 audilois, and 10 organisers. The organisers are concerned mainly 
with the organi.sntion and sujiervision of non-credit societies. She 
work of the auditors consists cliiefly in auditing the accounts of the 
socictibsoncenycar. The general supervision is in the ]mnd.s of the 
assistant registrars. Tlie policy 1ms always been to allow the sooiel ies to 
maimge their own affairs and to reduce interference from outside to the 
minimum possible. 

Secondly, there is a network of central banks with the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank at the head. Tliis oiganisaf ion deals with 
finance of societies. Thcio is, thiidlj’, the Bombay Gontrsl Co-operative 
Institute with its hranclies, which undertakes propaganda, instruction 
and Bupersision on the moral and educative side. While the Influracc of 
the institute is growing, the Eegistrar and his staff also take their p.irt 
in the work. The aim is to make the iimtitutc the central feder.il 
oignnisation of co-operative socictic.s, leprcssntr.live of them and 
controlled by their delegates. Constitution of the institute h.'is been 
revised and made more democratic. It has now a network of district 
branches. The institute holds conferences and training classes in ISnglish 
and in the vernaculars. The institute is helped both by the department 
and by the ceutrnl fiimiicing agencies. 
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The most impoitant unit in tlic organisation is tlio member of the 
individual primary society. The village co-operative credit society is 
formed on the basis of imlimitcd liability \\ithout shares. There is 
usually one society to a village. The capital of the society is raised by 
means of local deposits supplemented by loans from the district or from 
the Provincial Bank. 

Credit still plays a chief part in the movement, but there has been some 
considerable development also on the non-credit side. The distribution 
of seed is mainly done through existing credit societies, and in some 
cases through sale societies. Societies for the hiring of machinery have 
been successfully started, dealing^ chiefly with ploughs and sugarcane 
crushers. Two power pump societies have been established to irrigate 
lands jiclonging to the members and two ginning societies have been 
• registered, one of which has worked well for the last two years. Sale 
societic.s, dealing chiellj' in cdtlon and gur, sold goods last year to the 
value of over Rs, 72 lakhs. In one case, opposition was encountered from 
local middlemen but was successfully overcome. Individual members of 
credit societies also made use of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank for tlic sale of cotton and gnr. 

Another development has been the formation of fencing societies wliich 
construct walls to protect lands from the ravages of pigs and other 
animals. There arc eleven such societies. It is anticipated in many 
coses that the jiroloction thus afforded null pay for the cost of the walls 
in a year or two. There are eighteen societies for th6 breeding of cattle, 
fifteen of whioli nro found in the Southern division where they arc 
working well. 

Much help has been derived from talukn development associations 
referred to in section 5. In all measures undertaken by private entor- 
pfisc Government has afforded encouragement through the assistance 
given to the divisional boards, tnlnka associations, and n liberal grant " 
to tlie Central Co-operalive Institute. The central banks command 
the confidence of the public and are able to raise considerable sums, 

A very important propo.snl which was recently before Government is 
thcorganisationof land mortgage hanks. At present, long-term capital 
is supplied partly througli the proceeds of debentures issued by the Provin- 
cial Bank and partly through the amounts placed nt the disposal of the 
movement by Government out of ifes laccavi grant. If, however, the 
relief of andebtednoss is to he undertaken on any ajiprcciablc senle, much 
larger amounts will be required. It is proposed that, in order''to facili- 
tate the formation of such banks, debentures should be issued and the 
interest thereon should be gii mantecd by Government. It lias been 
decided to start, as an experimental measure, two land mortgage banks, 
one in 'Gujarat and tlic other in the Karnatak, 

n. COMMUNICATIONS AND MARKETING. 

The presidency is served by throe railways, namely the Great Indian 
Peninsula, the Bombay Bnioda and Central India, and the Madras and 
Southern Mahrattn. The first two are on the broad gauge and the lust 
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is a metre gauge line. The Great Indian Peninsula connects Bombay 
with Calcutta and Madras, the Bombay Baioda and Central India \rith 
PelM, while the Madras and the Southern Mahiatta runs to Mysore. 
There are also branch lines in difierent parts of the presidency. The total 
milage of railways at present serving the presidency proper, e^rcluding 
the States of Western India, is 2935. On the coast, communications are 
maintained by steamship lines which sail at regular intervals from 
Bombay to Karachi and the Persian Gulf in the north and to the ports of 
the Koiaba and Ratnagiri districts and on to Goa and Mangalore in the 
Bouth. 

The present milage of metalled roads is 8836. The principal roads 
in charge of the Public Works Department in the Central and Southern 
divisions are in very good condition. In Gujarat, partly o'a'ing to the 
fact that the country is interspersed with rivers and partly owing to tire 
difficulty of getting metal, the condition of the roads is bad. Roads in 
charge of district local boards arc not usually well maintained as the 
boar^ have not sufficient funds at their disposal. 

In recent years, large sums have been emended on the provision 
of bridges and the improvement of low level crossings of rivers and 
streams. ButofE the main roads a great deal remains to be done in 
providing access to remote villages. The chief means of transport 
from the field to the market place or the railway station is the 
bullock cart. The, motor bus has recently come in and is popular 
wherever the roads permit of its use. The motor lorry for transport 
is still in the future. The bullock cart has supplanted the pack animal 
which was the chief means of conveyance eixly years ago. Many types 
of cart are used, and some are capable of improvement both for the soke 
of the animals and to save the wear and tear of the roads. With better 
transport there will he encouragement for growing fruit ond vegetables 
of a perishable character which cannot now be marketed quickly enough. 
In 1926, a Road Board consisting of officials and non-officials was 
appointed by Government. This Board is to advise Government on the 
classification of the roads and lay down standards to which each class of 
road is to conform. TiTien funds are available for the construction of 
new roads, the Board will advise Government ns to the allocation. 

The greater part of the agricnltiiral produce is dealt with in local centres 
for local consumption. Crops for export represent a small percentage of 
the total. The market of the export crops is highly organised, particularly 
in the case of cotton. Grading for sale on any large scale is unknown, 
except in the case of cotton and gur. In regard to cotton, government 
officers assist the grading done by cotton sale societies in the Karnatak 
and in regard to gur the I^OTdncial Co-operative Bank supplies experienced 
valuers. 

The small cultivator sells his produce either to the village hania, who 
is usually both a moneylender and a trader, or to an itinerant purchaser 
who comes to the viflage at harvest time ; or he may take his produce to 
the hearest market and sell it through an adalya (broker). The broker 
finds a purcliaser for the produce and fixes the price for the cultivator. 
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The culthTitor is genernUy al a disadvantage and is unable to dispute the 
prine fixed for him by the broker. 

In addition to tlic difficulty of communications, the cultivator is 
handicapped by the high talcs of transport by rail and by the multiplicity 
of weights and measures which arc sometimes manipulated to his 
disadvantage. 

12. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The x)re.sent system of local seU-governmont dates from the year 1881 
when an Act was passed to promote interest amongst tlic people in local 
matters and to give them a voice in the disposal of local funds. Under 
this Act, each district was to have a district local board and each taluka 
a talulca local hoard, the latter board being bnhordinato to the former. 
The proportion of elected to non-clcclcd members was two-thirds and 
one-third respectively. By a recent Act, the constitution and powers 
of local boards have been revised, and the proportion of elected members 
■ has been increased to three-fourths. The franchise has been widened 
and women can now bo cleclcd members. Additional sanitary and other 
powers and wider powers of taxation Lave also been grnuted. Presidents 
and vice-presidents are now non-olfioialselcctcd by theirrespeetive boards, 
fflic policy during the ln.st decade has been to give more power and 
rcsponsibfiity to the local boards and, where control is still exercised by 
the State, it is used solely for the purpose of safeguarding the interests 
of tax-payers, especially in cases where State funds have been lent. 
The funds at the disposal of the boards consist chiefly of the local 
fund ocss on land revenue, other sources of revenue being receipts of 
femes, tolls on local board roads, quarrying fees, etc. The boards also 
have power to levy, with the sanction of the Commissioner, such local 
taxes as the local authority is autliorised to impose under Section 
80A of the Government of IncUa Act. In addition, considerable grants 
arc made by Government for education, roads, water supply, village 
sauitation and mainlonanco of dispensaries. The management of schools 
is now almost onliicly handed over to these bodies. 

Evoiy district in the prc.sidoncy has a district board. There arc 
27 such boards and 220 taluUa boards. Tlio total incolnc of the boards 
is ovor two crores. The incidence of taxation varies from district to 
district, the maximum being in Broach, 12 annas 3 pies, the minimum 
in Batnapri, 10 pies. In 1925-20, the aggregate expenditure of the 
boards chargeable to current revenues was Es. 173 lakhs. The main 
heads of expenditure were administration, education, medical relief, 
and public works. The boards spent Es. 85 laklis on education. 
Es. 7^ Ittklis on medical relief, and Rs. dO lakhs on public Avorlts. The 
govcrnmciit contributions to the expenditure under these licads wore 
Es. 76 lakhs, Es, IJ lakhs, and Rs. 19 Inldis respootively. 

On the review of tlve administration of local boards tor 192d-20, Govern- 
ment remarked ; " The worldug of the boards was, on the wliolc, fairly 
satisfactory. The chairman and members have ovincod greatewntoie.st 
and energy in their work. Gonerally,thoboard8woroopposcd to additional 
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taxation and aie prone to depend upon Government for increased grants 
from provincial revenues for worlts and objects of purely local importance. 
This resulted in inadequate attention to medical needs and to neglect 
of roads, etc. The principal question which the boards have to face 
courageously and to solve is one of finance ” 

Besides these local boards, there used to be, in some of the bigger villages, 
committees known as sanitary conunittees and for certain groups of 
villages, boards known as sanitary boards. These were formed under 
the Yillagp Sanitation Act and bad the power to raise a small cess for 
sanitary purposes. Most of these committees and boards have now been 
superseded by panchaijats formed under the ViDage Panchayat Act, a 
recent enactment. Pmehayais have been formed in other villages as 
well but their number is small and they have not as yet proved a great 
success, the chief obstacle in their way being their unwillingness to raise 
money by taxation. 

13. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

The Department of Public Health is controlled by a Director assisted 
by five of&cers. It also runs the Vaccine Institute at Belgaum and certain 
public health laboratories. The chief duties vested in tlie department 
are the supervision of the sanitary conditions of the people and the record- 
ing of health statistics, reporting on the prevalence and prevention of 
disease, adi'ising local authorities as well as Government on schemes 
and questions relating to sanitation and suggesting precautionary 
measures against epidemics in general. 

The department is handicapped for want of an adequate staff. Much 
of its work is done in urban or semi-urban areas. The prevention of 
epidemics such as the cholera epidemic which used to be a common feature 
at fairs in former times is a notable example of the success achieved by 
the department. Health conditions in the villages are not very satis- 
factory. As the Director of Public Health remarks in his annual report, 
“ the extent to which sanitation or the lack of it affects the material 
prosperity of the rural population must be considerable though it’cannot 
be accurately estimated in the absence of statistics showing the number 
of persons incapacitated by sickness day by day throu^out the year.” 
Although the health of the rural population,pf the presidency may be 
said to compare favourably with that’ of” other provinces, there can 
be no two opinions as to the urgent* necessity for improvement. The 
death rate tor the rural areas is about 25 per 1,000 as compared with 11 • 6 
recorded in England and Wales in' 1923. ? 

Medical dispensaries are established in tOwhs and. large villages. To 
bring medical aid to small villages Government have decided to ^ve 
a trial to a scheme which is Imown as the Village Aid BcLeme. 
Arrangements are made to train primary school masters in elementary 
medicine and first-aid help. The work though recently started has been 
highly spoken of by local officers and there is a demand for an extension 
of the solieme. 
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A scheme of subsidising prirato practitioners to induce them to settle 
in small towns in rural areas is also before Government. 

In recent years, health propaganda is being carried out in various pacts 
of the presidency by Baby Weeks and Health Weeks. This propaganda, 
though originally started in urban areas, has now begun to reach the 
villages, important part of the work of the Public Health Department 
is vaccination. The number of those vaccinated each year comes to 
nearly 700,000 persons and as many as 100,000 were re-vaccinated 
last year. 

Half of the total mortaUty is &om fevers. Epidemics lilm plague 
and cholera have been very considerably brought under control. The 
water supply in certain viUnges gives rise to intestinal troubles. The 
influenza epidemic of 1918 took a severe toil in most parts of the 
presidency. 
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